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The grandeur that greets you at an inter- 
national exposition was first planned and per- 
fected on the drawing boards of architects, 


artists and engineers. And at the hands of the 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1937 OFFERED INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTS A FIELD DAY. OF WHICH THEY TOOK ADVANTAGE. PRODUCING A VARIETY OF 
EXAMPLES FROM "OFFICIAL ARCHITECTURE TO NOTABLE ADAPTATIONS OF MODERN AND UNUSUAL MATERIALS 


HIGGINS—the dependable ink for future planning 


waterproof and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant 
waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. 
Specify Higgins on your next order from your 


stationer or art supply house. Ask your dealer 













quality, true color and even flow that answers — ored drawing inks applied on drawing paper. 
the exacting and lasting needs of all who Send to us today for free copy of interesting 
draw, the world around. Higgins comes in new edition of Higgins Techniques. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. + 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ate eR HIGGiINns 
planners stand Higgins American Drawing _ for one of the new Higgins Color ¢ ‘ards, show- AMERICAN INDIA INS 
Inks — for in Higgins they find that high ing the Higgins Color Wheel, with actual col- << 
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RELIABILITY 
are SYNONYMS 





@ You will welcome SAR- 
GENT’S conception of relia- 
bility and permanence — the 
new standard of value set for 
“RMERICA’S PALETTE” re- 
flects in the quality of your 
work. Choose your palette 
from this largest of artists’ col- 
or lines. 





Tireless Supervision 


of every process. 


@ Refreshingly modern laboratory methods have 
pulled SARGENT colors to national ascendency. 


@ Every studio size tube bears a circular explaining 
the chemistry and physics of these superb colors for 
insured quality results. 


SARGENT COLORS FOR 
“America’s Palette” 


Write for catalogue and color card 


AMERICAN ARTISTS‘ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Bush Building No. 3 @ Brooklyn, New York 
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SPRING means just one thing to many 
an artist—a propelling impulse to get out 
with his water colors and record some of 
nature's effects. 

Every moment is then precious, and only 
the best of materials will do. 

ARCHES WATER COLOR PAPER has 
long been a favorite for outdoor work . .. 
it is reliable and responsive ... a surface for 
every purpose. If you haven't had the pleas- 
ure of trying it we will gladly send free 
samples and the name of your nearest dealer. 
A postal will bring them. 


Steiner Paper Corp. 
50-52 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y. 
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— Now YOU try it! 
with KLDORADQ) tue master 


DRAWING PENCIL 


Study the drawing of the Mexican 
oxen by Watson, then take up your 
Eldorado pencils and sketch the 
critters in the photograph. Start with 
the dark tones; using a 3B or 4B 
Eldorado. The intermediate grays 
can best be rendered with 2B, B or 
HB, and an H or 2H will be effective 
for the lightest tones. Make outline 
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serve in places and don’t hesitate to 
lose the form here and there as. 
Watson has on the legs. A kid finish 
bristol board is recommended. 





School Bureau, Dept. 32-J5 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 





Photo Ewing-Galloway 





A GRAYON WITH 
WHICH TO DRAW AS 
WELL AS PAINT 





AQUA PASTEL can 

easily used in 
natural form (dry) 2 : al 
fer regular crayon . * AQUA PASTEL 
work, or being ; is nan most con- 
soluble in water. , ' venient medium 
individual effects 7 for your outdoor 
can be washed in, . sketching kit, for 
by the use of a bad sketching or paint- 
wet brush, over ‘ ing impressions on 
the crayon work the spot. 


“NORMA 1S TOPS” 


SAYS FAMOUS CARTOONIST 


f 
~~ Do you know NORMA? You’re missing something if you 
don’t! Because NORMA is a pencil every artist should 


own. It writes four different colors, at a flick of your 


thumb! Read what the well-known cartoonist, ‘‘Mr. 
A { LA PASTE I j Colby,”’ says about NORMA, in an unsolicited letter: 
“In drawing cartoons for the Sat. Eve. Post, 
IN 26 SELECTED COLORS, BLACK AND WHITE, AND Collier's, New Yorker, American, etc.. I have 
A RANGE OF 26 HALF STRENGTH TINTS or THE many uses for a multi-color pencil The NORMA 1S 
SOLID COLORS, just the ticket, and is ‘tops’ for indicating captions, 
dimensions, vignettes, etc., for the engravers.”’ 





Seld separately or in assortments of 

twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six and You'll find many other uses for this practical 4-color 

forty-eight. pencil. It writes black, red, blue or green! (Or other colors.) 

COLOR CARD AND: SAMPLE ON REQUEST Try a NORMA at your dealer’s today. If he cannot sup- 
‘ i ply you send $3.50 for model illustrated 


ost. rs j ia 
F. WEBER CO." AyTOROINT COMPANY, Dest. At 
7 e 


1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois NORMA 
Makers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors 4-Color Pencil 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL—AQUA PASTEL 4-¢€oieQ, Sc 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS DRAWING MATERIALS PENCIL $3.50 
PHILADELPHIA 


Other Models 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE For Cartoonists @ Artists © Layout Men_ upto $12.00 











Dealers Everywhere 











Comies! 


Re Fy J Cartoons! 
WHEN GOOD A * It’s fun to draw funnies! And especially if 
RTI ST S you get the right start. WALTER T. FOSTER 
Me J 85 has given you that very thing in his famous 
GET 1O0G E THER” 2 volume with the double title, 


“MODERN CARTOON” and “COMICS.” 


And its content is double, too, for it is liter- 
they sing the praises of Craftint Doubletone Drawing Paper P : : > 
which, “while highly practical, works like magic. Blacks are ally packed a, a wealth ug? such 
drawn with pen or brush. Grays, both light and dark, are masters as Russe ee au obinson, 
brought out by special developers, brushed on. Thus Ben “— Grant, Pau ssiblony ate., or ae , 
Day effects are obtained at low cost. Send $1.00 for ts more than possible that just t e pointer 
ie aemmeie tow eonnlshe test you need in order to win the ART INSTRUC- 
P q 4 ; TION Contest is waiting for you there. It’s easy 
to find out, for most alert art dealers can 


Hh supply this volume, along with many other 
The CRAFTINT Manufacturing Company, Dept D ~ ow le A iis 
210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Here is $1.00 for the special Craftint Kit 


"eee | - only $1.00 


STREET 
ae STATE 





Win the Contest! 


RN LS LL PTET TRE ER *Dealer: If your stock is out, your art jobber can fill your order promptly. 
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From Gregory d’ Alessio’s Sketchbook 


Have you heard 
about it? 


ART INSTRUCTIONS 


CARICATURE and 
CARTOON CONTEST 


25 PRIZES 


Ist Prize $100.00 
2nd Prize 50.00 
3rd Prize 25.00 
ith Prizes 

(4), each, 5.00 
5th Prizes 

(18), each, 3.00 


CONTEST GLOSES June 1, 1958 


For full particulars, write 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Or see complete announcement 
in the April Number 
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Pa 
it am Antex — 
Ernestti Hamlifn Baker 


WITH A PASSION FOR PERFECT CRAFTSMANSHIP AND WELSH RAREBIT 


He believes in using a model as little as it is hu- 
manly possible, and that—-under the stimulus of 
imagination—can be very little. When model use can- 
not be avoided, drawing should be from, not of it. 
He believes that in drawing one should try for all- 
the-way-aroundness—-for composing in space. 

He believes that no great work of art was ever done 
quickly; because the consideration of form relation- 
ships, alone, would preclude speed. There would also 
be scores of other problems to be weighed. 

He believes that “painstaking” belongs at the start- 
ing rather than the finishing of the picture. And 
in that “painstaking” (in matters of form and color 
relationships) may lie the answer to the raft of two- 
dimensional, clever, slipshod work now being ground 
out. He contends there will be a growing place for 
carefully considered and soundly executed work, even 
where the clamor for more speed is the loudest. 
Though the artist may have to shift his attack or his 
idiom, Baker believes he can do it “ 
stomach ulcers.” 

He believes that all too easily can the fetish of sim- 
plicity turn into simple-mindedness. 


and still escape 


He believes form is of major importance; color of 
minor importance. He suggests that in the photo- 
graph of a masterpiece in black and white the loss 
is definitely a minor one. He first establishes his 
black and white values, then holds those values in his 
color. “In a hundred years,” he declares, “Time will 
have repainted your picture, regardless.” 
He believes there is no branch of art, wherein the 
photographer can ever hope to win out over the artist 
-provided only that the artist use his creative imagi- 
nation in organizing form and color. Baker says that 
goes for illustration, advertising art, portraiture, land- 
scape, murals, and the whole gamut, except where 
people want to see just what the thing looks like, 
which point marks the beginning of the photog- 
rapher’s and the end of the artist’s concern. 
He believes that in cleverness of idea and skill in a 
limited field of arrangement, the photographers are 
in many cases outsmarting the artists. The trouble 
with the artists being that they too often try to beat 
the photographers at their own game—instead of 
elevating their own field to its inherent invincibility. 


He believes that the growing visual dullness of our 
magazines (except news magazines) is attributable to 
the ubiquitous recording by the camera of a reality 
that was seen but not imagined, “People still want to 
believe in Santa Claus,” the artist observes, “and 
soon the advertisers will re-tumble to the fact. There's 
much to be learned from the public’s reception of 
Disney's “Seven Dwarfs’ (not Snow White).” 

He believes that what the artist does to form, and 
says through that doing, matters chiefly. 


* * * 


We want our readers to become better acquainted 
with Ernest Hamlin Baker because he brings to his 
work a creative power and a spirit of craftsmanship 
that elevate the standard of American Illustration and 
Advertising Art. Whether Baker is creating a theme 
for a mural painting, designing a cover for Fortune, 
or developing a series of illustrations for an adver- 
tising project his devotion to both preparatory study 
and technical problems is exhaustive. His draftsman- 
ship is faultless. 

An account of Baker’s early life, during his im- 
portant formative years, gives an interesting back- 
ground for a consideration of his work, particularly 
when told in his own words. We asked him to jot 
down the principal events as source material for this 
article. The style of his notes is so revealingly Baker- 
ish that we print them just as they came from his 
typewriter—rather than incorporate them in a con- 
ventional biographical sketch as originally intended. 

Baker is so versatile and has so much to give our 
readers that three articles on his work have been 
prepared; each deals with a different type of project. 
The second will appear in June and the third in 
August or September. _ Editors 


Baker’s Biographical Notes 

Born at Essex, N. Y., 1889. Father, a small manu- 
facturer and licensed preacher; of New England 
forebears. Mother’s ancestry, English. 

Spent youth in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In High School 
showed great liking without great talent for drawing. 
Graduated in 1903. 

Worked in father’s factory (custom shirts, corset- 
covers, nightgowns) 1903-1907. Took a $15.00 corre- 
spondence course in drawing, which increased my en- 


The pen drawing on the page opposite is one of a series made by Ernest Hamlin Baker as adver- 
tisements for the 1936 Dairy Industries Exposition Advertising Campaign. In addition to these 
black and whites, Baker also painted a series in color for a similar campaign. One of these, 
“Grandpa’s Magic Churn,” will be reproduced in color in June art INSTRUCTION along with pre- 
paratory drawings which reveal the artist's method of work and study. 


In rendering the black and white series, Baker employed technics characteristic of the graphic 
art of each period. Thus the Sixteenth Century German Fair Scene simulates the technic of the 
steel engravings of that day. Needless to say, there is authoritative data back of every detail. 
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Scratch Board Drawing by Ernest Hamlin Baker of an Arabian Market Place of a Thousand 
Years Ago. First in a series of advertisements for the Dairy Industries Exposition 


thusiasm more than my _ knowledge. Devoure: 
“Thomas Nast--His Period and His Pictures.” a 
biography of the famous cartoonist, that describes 
his smashing of the notorious Tweed ring of old New 
York. 

About then the local Democrats decided to oust the 
local Republicans, strongly entrenched for years. At 
the same time Robert Winthrop Chanler, the late 
screen and mural painter, strangely aspired to the 
Sheriffship of Dutchess County. Together they started 
a weekly sheet, “The Dutchess County Democrat and 
People’s Plain Spokesman,” installed able, vitriolic 
Tom Pendell as editor. 

Urged by friends, I offered my services as cartoon- 
ist, was accepted and paid $3.00 apiece. I believed 
their every disparagement of the opposition. My in- 
credible credulity, fired by a Nast-derived zeal. 
brought forth each week a crude, labored, amazingly 
sincere, pictorial denunciation—near-libels in fact. 
This sustained and vivid attack upon their fellow- 
townsmen was a new experience for Poughkeepsians. 
It continued until the goals were achieved; a Demo- 
cratic landslide and “Bob” Chanler as Sheriff. I was 
lauded and damned. One admirer planned a full-page 
story for the “Sunday World,” with the caption “Boy 
Cartoonist Overthrows Republican Ring.” For better 
or for worse his plan fell through. 


6 


At eighteen, my brother's urging, plus my itch for 
running, decided me upon College, much to the grief 
of editor Pendell who spent hours trying to sell me 
the glories of cartooning. Maybe he was right. 

To Colgate Academy I went for a “brush-up” year. 
Studied, played football, ran on the track team, sold 
faculty caricatures. 

Entered Colgate University in 1908. Joined Phi 
Gamma Delta. Played freshman football. Finally 
gave up football in favor of track. Hung up two Col- 
lege records (440 and 880). Boxed at smokers. Aver- 
age in studies. Majored in writing. Was good in Latin 
and Greek, terrible in math, pitiable in physics. 
Tended furnace, waited on table, sold more faculty 
caricatures. With certain exceptions, my artistic de- 
velopment was at a comparative standstill. Professor 
Thomas in Rhetoric, understandingly offered to 
keep my marks up, even if, on occasion, I should feel 
it more essential to draw than to study during his 
classes. I picked up a few clues to art in Dean Craw- 
shaw’s English Lit; while a few more clues punctu- 
ated my naps in “Kai” Andrews’ History of Art. Sev- 
eral long talks with Thomas S. Jones, Jr., a poet and 
occasional visitor at Colgate, helped to stimulate my 
esthetic perceptions, and accounted somewhat for my 
sporadic flings at poetry. I sold needles from door to 
door during my first summer vacation, shirking my 


Art Instruction 








Scratch Board Drawing by Ernest Hamlin Baker of a scene in Machinery Hall at the Philadelphia Centennial. One of a series of 
advertisements for the Dairy Industries. Below are a few of many research studies for this illustration 
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selling at every chance, to experiment in watercolors 
and pot-hunt in road races and track meets at Coun- 
try Fairs. My second summer was consecrated to sell- 
ing my drawings to New York magazines. | drew 
steadily and, I thought, cleverly. Didn't sell one. I 
sold aluminum cooking utensils, my third summer, 
and again painted and pot-hunted. | came to despise, 
thoroughly, salesmanship in any form. I became en- 
gaged to Ernestine Pendorf, Syracuse °14, and gradu- 
ated an A.B. in 1912. 

That summer we both took jobs at Lake Placid 
Club: Ernestine as waitress, | as boatman. Did a 
couple of no-good heads of Club members. Sold them 
for a song. Gave canoe lessons. Tried to save for 
marriage. 

Back to Poughkeepsie. Hired as political cartoonist 
by “Evening Enterprise.” After a few months we were 
married. Total resources—$87.00. 

Stayed in Poughkeepsie two years, 1912-1914. Took 
things easy. I could turn out a cartoon in two hours; 
then off we'd go on our bicycles. Typical early morn- 
ing picture: Ernestine on her bike, I jogging along- 
side in my track suit, milkmen pop-eyed. During first 
winter, taught a class of thirty what I thought to be 
the rudiments of drawing. Class recruited from 
Y. M. C. A. Frequent “bull” sessions in our home 
with Vassar girls. Favorite topics: religion, philos- 
ophy, love and life! Formed a close friendship with 
Timothy Cole, the famous wood-engraver. His many 
precepts, while academic, contained much soundness, 
and to untutored me were invaluable. | soaked them 
up like a sponge. Attracted by my cartoons, Tracy 
Dows, owner of a large estate near Rhinebeck, be- 
came interested in my work. He became in a way my 
first patron. He commissioned me to write and illus- 
trate a booklet, “Swat the Fly.” This booklet was later 
to become the starting point of one of the three main 
lines of my development in New York. More than 
once, when I called at Mayor Sague’s office to discuss 
cartoon ideas, I rubbed elbows with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then a young politician with bright pros- 
pects, come for a political discussion and grooming 
from the older Sague. Finally a treasury “watchdog” 
was installed by the newspaper, and I was let go as a 
no-longer-justifiable luxury. Meanwhile I had specu- 
lated on and received an order for a cover design 
for the “Telephone Review,” a Telephone Company 
house organ. This was to begin the second main line 
of my development. We decided that, if we could get 
one job, we could get two; that New York was a 


much more interesting place to starve in, than Pough- 
keepsie. 


On the opposite page is a reproduction of the pencil drawing made 
by Ernest Hamlin Baker as a preliminary study for his final pen 
drawing for the Sixteenth Century German Fair shown on page 4. 
This drawing illustrates the thoroughness of the artist’s operation 
in all his work. Before he begins on his final drawing or painting 
he knows precisely what he is going to do, all problems having 
been solved in preliminary drawings. His research for these histori- 


cal projects is thorough-going. There is no guesswork in a Baker 
illustration. 


Baker makes great use of tracing paper in his preliminary studies 
not only because of its time-saving possibilities in tracing, but 
also because it is tough and will stand almost unlimited erasure. 
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So we borrowed $500.00 and moved to New York. 
Found a room-and-a-half and a bath on 42nd Street, 
between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. For a couple of 
months did little but look. Then created a page of 
caricatures of the heads of the warring nations. 
Peddled it till foot-sore. My last stop was “Life.” 
They bought it for a cover, $150.00. We had all the 
thrill of a killing in the “Street.” Was advised to at- 
tend Art school. Tried it for two months—night ses- 
sions at the 42nd St. Industrial Art School, under 
Covey (illustration) and Bogdanovy (life). Had to 
give it up to keep my self-confidence. Everything | 
was doing was wrong—but I was making a living at 
doing those wrong things. I decided to continue to 
make my living and take my art instruction in 
smaller doses. That was my first, last and only expe- 
rience in Art school. From then on it was self-instruc- 
tion via discussions far into the night, fierce argu- 
ments in galleries, studying books and articles, 
morosely analysing prints of old masters. A slow proc- 
ess. During these formative years, two main influ- 
ences: A deep and lasting enthusiasm for Walt Whit- 
man’s poems, an intimate association with a group of 
German, Austrian and Hungarian decorative-poster 
artists. 

Meanwhile my “Swat the Fly” was being distrib- 
uted by the New York City Health authorities. It 
came to the attention of Jessica P. McCall of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. She commissioned me 
to do a Safety First calendar for the B. R. T. This led 
to a long series of “B. R. T. Monthly” cover designs. 
My work for the B. R. T. brought me in touch with 
Basil G. Eaves of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, for whom I designed the Christmas seals for 
1919, 1920, 1931 and 1935, together with many posters 
of all sizes, many types of educational art—even the 
creating of slogans. 

My work for the Telephone Company had since 
expanded into a long series of advertising illustrations, 
a group of enlargements in color, of black and white 
ads, and finally, a series of twelve large paintings in 
which I created and exploited a giant figure, symbol- 
izing Telephone Co. service. These paintings were 
heralded by some authorities as the finest institu- 
tional campaign that had appeared in New York in a 
decade. It was these paintings that caught the eye of 
C. Earl Breece of the Dairy Industries and led him 
to commission me to prepare a series of paintings 
showing old time methods of handling dairy prod- 
ucts. The first one of these paintings gave me a chance 
to use for reproduction a new painting technique I 
had been experimenting with. It involved the use of 
oil paints in transparent layers, with no loading of the 
lights. Followed, my recent brochure of four black 
and white drawings, showing the evolution of the 
Fair, with the growth of dairy products machinery 
the recurring motif. It was the first one of the Dairy 
Industries color paintings, done in transparent oil, 
that led Mr. Hoffman of the Rogers, Kellogg, Stillson 
Co. to commission me to paint “Colonial Williams- 
burg” for the 1938 WESTVACO calendar, a job re- 
quiring nearly four months to execute. 

The third main line of my development started 
with profiles for the “New Yorker.” Through the 


Continued on page 32 
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DENYS , 


/ 


WURTMAN 


WHOSE PENCIL SMILES Al 
THE COMEDY AND PATHUOS 
OF METROPOLITAN LIFt 


As told by Ernest W. Watson 


A L L Denys Wortman has to do for a living is to 
draw one of those famous “Metropolitan Movies” 
every day—only one a day! Day in and day out he 
delivers a drawing to the New York World-Telegram 
depicting an episode in the lives of Mopey Dick and 
the Duke, of the run-of-the-mill boarders that cross 
Mrs. Rumpel’s threshold, and the heterogeneous as- 
sortment of humanity that makes New York one of 
the most amusing and pathetic spots on earth. This 
he does three hundred and twelve days each year: he 
has been doing it since 1924. If my arithmetic is cor- 
rect that makes 4480 cartoons to date. 

That is an impressive accomplishment. Yet taking 
it day by day perhaps it looks easy. One may picture 
Wortman rising from a 
late breakfast, yawning 












and remarking to his at- 
tractive wife, “Ho, hum. 
my dear, I guess I'd bette: 
j toddle into the studio for 

Oy an hour or so and get that 
fe drawing off my con- 
science.” Those cartoons. 


sketched 


with such evi- 








dent facility, certainly do give the impression of hav- 
ing been tossed-off quickly and with little effort. So 
far as the final drawings are concerned that is doubt- 
less true, just as Katharine Cornell’s stage perform- 
ance is easy and Joseph Hoffman’s and Charlie Me- 
Carthy’s. But the creative effort that goes into a com- 
pleted masterpiece of whatever sort is often astonish- 
ing. The public is of course aware of the long hours 
of practice that precede a musician’s appearance on 
the concert stage. There is less known of the prepara- 
tory work that occupies most of the cartoonist’= 
waking hours. 

In the first place there is the idea. Ask Wortman 
how he manages to think up so many ideas. The 
answer is, he doesn’t. Ideas for Metropolitan Movies 
are supplied him by four or five collaborators. But 
they do not “think-up” ideas. Wortman doesn’t want 
made-to-order lines for his cartoons. His are not “gag” 
cartoons or joke pictures. They are dramatization- 
of the little absurdities of life’s give and take. They 
are not always funny, though Wortman can make us 
smile even when he is dealing with bitter ironies. 
Words actually spoken and overheard are the source 
and motive of his drawings. not imagined situations. 


This is not a portrait of 
Denys Wortman though 
he posed for the figure (a 
study for the Duke) be 
fore the 5 x 6-foot mirror 
in his studio. Like many 
other artists, W ortman 
finds his own reflection 


one of his hest models 
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No artist ever went to greater pains to make his 
work authentic, and therefore convincing. Nothing is 
faked in Metropolitan Movies. The scenes are all 
familiar to the artist. Often they are sketched on the 
spot. The people are real flesh and blood if not actu- 
ally portraits of individuals. They are the embodi- 
ment of definite types, personalized by an artist 
whose understanding of human character is as note- 
worthy as his skill with the pencil. 


Take the caption of the cartoon reproduced here- 
with. That line, “Grandma’s still in bed, but I’m 
keeping the window open so she won't miss the nice 
June smells and sounds,” came from a collaborator 
in the East Side tenement district. Commenting upon 
that theme and its dramatization Wortman said, 
“That line would have no significance if it were 
picked up in the country where the fragrance of the 
fields naturally floats into a sickroom as a healing 
remedy. When the words are spoken in a tenement 
room looking out upon a narrow, dirty street, their 
irony is evident; they are good raw material for a 
cartoon. I say raw material because the caption is 
merely a starting point. The effective dramatization 
of the episode is really the part of my job that 
worries me. Drawing, composition, perspective are 
merely details of craftsmanship that every artist is 
supposed to have mastered. But many swell ideas are 
surprisingly hard to illustrate. While this story of 
Grandma and the June smells was not a particularly 
tough one—some ideas keep me guessing for weeks— 
it presents a typical problem. The only way to create 
those smells and sounds was to picture their source, 
the fish peddler with his pushcart, the garbage cans, 
the shouts of hucksters, the cries of playing children 
and the noise of traffic. It had to be a street scene. 
But what about Grandma? Somehow the sickroom 
and the street must be connected. Obviously it would 
not do to have the girl speaking her lines at the street 
door. But if she is leaning out of the open window 
as she talks with her sympathetic neighbor, the ob- 
server readily visualizes Grandma within. Where 
shall we put the neighbor, on the street looking up to 
the second or third story window? Not so good. 
Grandma would be too far away. She might be in a 
window of an adjoining flat, but better yet on a fire 
escape. So we arrive at a satisfactory setting. We have 
the smells and sounds of the busy street, insistent 
enough yet subordinated to the action of the lines 
which occupies the foreground.” 


All very simple and natural when we see the 
thing done and explained. But would you have 
thought of the flower pot with its forlorn bit of 
greenery? Would it have occurred to you to tell the 
time of day by the neighbor’s curl-papers? Could you 
have managed so successfully to make Grandma’s 
window the focal point in the busy composition? For 
that matter could you have managed the difficult 
perspective with such skill? 

Mopey Dick and the Duke came upon the scene 
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back in 1929. Their home was a shack in what was 
known as “Hoover Village,” a community of hobos 
and unemployed veterans who settled on the east 
bank of the Hudson River above Seventy-second 
Street (in New York City) after being run out of 
Washington by order of the President. Soon after 
starting this series, Wortman left New York for his 
Summer home on Martha’s Vineyard where he goes 
every Spring for a six-months’ stay. There he discov- 
ered a somewhat similar shanty which he decided to 
use as the setting for interior scenes. Although there 
were some discrepancies in both plan and detail of 
the Hoover Village exterior and the Vineyard inte- 
rior, they seemed trivial and not likely to be noticed. 
Wortman failed to reckon with architects. An exact- 
ing member of that profession spotted the deceit and 
took delight in showing-up the artist. 

Before using this interior in his cartoons, Wortman 
had made three very careful drawings of the room, 
from as many viewpoints. By this time they are quite 
shop-worn from constant reference. If you compare 
all Mopey Dick interiors you will see that they are 
all faithfully consistent in plan and detail. 

Let us now make a visit to Mrs. Rumpel’s Rooming 
House. Far from being a fiction, a “typical” rooming 
house, it is a particular four-story brick structure in 
upper New York. As soon as Wortman had discovered 
this house and had been made welcome in it, he as- 
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“Grandma's still in bed, but I'm keeping the window open 


so she won’t miss the nice June smells and sounds.” 
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sured himself that no architect would have a single 
cause for complaint. He made drawings of every room 
in the house, including the basement; he drew the 
brick facade; he made a sketch plan. In his New 
York studio I saw dozens of these studies, including 
diagrammatic perspectives of the hallways and of the 
stairs, looking up and looking down. Every episode 
pictured in Mrs. Rumpel’s Rooming House has an 
absolutely authentic setting. It happens in the north- 
west corner of the parlor bedroom or on the second 
floor stair-landing. It is just as it would be seen if 
you were looking in from the front hall or peering 
up the narrow flight of stairs, as the case may be. 
Even a detective couldn't catch the artist making a 
false step in that Bronx rooming house. No less real 
are the people: Mrs. Rumpel, herself, her husband, 
and the very human strangers within their gates. 
Many of them have actually sat for their portraits. 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Rumpel, Wortman has made scores 
of sketches from life. 

The very happenings which are pictured in this 
series are based upon reality, the themes for the 
drawings have been supplied by one of Mrs. Rumpel’s 
boarders with an exceptional nose for ideas: odd bits 
of scandal: trifling gossip; innuendos overheard 
through open transoms; the petty schemings of land- 
lady and the complainings of roomers. Such is the 
raw material collected by this collaborator and de- 
livered to Wortman—and paid for. 

Thus you can be sure that whatever you see in 
Wortman’s drawings is authentic. If the scene is a col- 
lege boy’s bedroom, it is a particular room, not a 


“Yes, over the phone you seem willing enough to kiss me a - 
but when I meet you...” 


Exact-size detail of a drawing by Wortman 
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MOPEY DICK AND THE DUKE 


“Say, Mopey, what was it you wanted me to remember not to let you 


forget?” 
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Amat 
Sketch Plan of Mrs. Rumpel’s 
Rooming House, an actual board- 
ing house in the Bronx, New York 
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MRS. RUMPEL’S ROOMING HOUSE 


“Miss Brown, I wish you'd close your door and transom while you're 
cooking that stew. The smell makes the others hungry and it all runs up 


my gas bills something terrible” 


typical room; Wortman has been there and made 
sketches. If it is an East Side sweat shop, Wortman 
has somehow squeezed himself in between piles of 
clothing and perspiring workers to make his sketch. 

It may occur to some to ask if such authenticity is 
important. Would less insistence upon correct detail 
weaken the cartoon? Let the artist answer. “Detail,” 
says Wortman, “contributes more to the cartoon than 
is generally realized; that is, detail which is signifi- 
cant. The things one sees in a person’s bedroom and 
the degree of taste or lack of it, give more than a 
hint of his character and personality. A half dozen 
photographs of boy friends on the girl’s dresser is 
certainly a convincing biographical note. That of 
course is pretty obvious, but often I discover unusual 
details that I would never think of if I were faking 
the scene. Paradoxical as it may seem, an artist is less 
likely to clutter his drawing with unimportant detail 
when he sketches the room on the spot. I think that 
is because his practiced eye, roving over the scene, is 
attracted by detail that is significant and relates di- 
rectly to the theme, items that even the most imag- 
inative mind would never think of. Lacking such sig- 
nificant detail when faking, the artist introduces 
meaningless items, since detail there must always be 
in any setting.” 
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In faking, Wortman explains, one easily weakens 
the result by being too much absorbed with detail. 
The necessity of making it up means concentration 
upon it which is not required when sketching from 
the objects. In one of his drawings of an interior 
there appeared a very small transom hook over a 
door. 

“Why did I introduce that hook in the scene?” 
asked Wortman. Answering his own question, he con- 
tinued, “Because it was there and I saw it. It didn’t 
occur to me at the time to ask why. But several 
people noticed that hook and spoke of it. Then I 
realized that this transom hook which something 
told me was significant must have a meaning. Per- 
haps it started an unconscious chain of memories and 
emotions dating back to childhood time when wolves 
and tigers and burglars might come through that 
transom if the hook were not securely fastened! Per- 
haps I, and my public as well, had at some time had 
similar experiences with transom hooks—perhaps we, 
with quaking hearts, had stood on high chairs and 
fastened a hook like that as a protection against the 
terrors of an outside world. At any rate the incident 
may serve to illustrate what we have been saying 
about detail.” 

After Wortman has decided how he will dramatize 
the idea suggested by the caption line, he experi- 
ments with very rough 
sketches that look more like 
diagrams than drawings. 
These diagrams indicate the 
placing of persons and ob- 
jects. This decided, he poses 
models in the desired atti- 
tudes and makes careful 
drawings for all figures in the 
cartoon. Of course he 
sketches very rapidly. He sel- 


W ortman 


dom employs professional 
models. He frequently acts as 
his own model, posing as 
Mopey Dick and the Duke 
before an enormous mirror. 
His wife generously imper- 
sonates shop girls, Mrs. Rum- 
pel’s maid, even the land- 
lady herself, undergoing a 
remarkable metamorphosis 
under the magic of Wort- 
man’s pencil. Wortman’s. 
friends are likewise willing 
models. 

The artist also summons 
the camera to his aid; not as 
a substitute for living models 
but as a record of facts that 
one cannot always sketch on 
location. Perhaps the scene ie 
laid at a busy street crossing. 
The photograph is a great 











Mrs. Rumpel’s hired girl. 
Detail of a cartoon by 
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By Denys Wortman 
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MRS. RUMPEL’S ROOMING HOUSE 


“With his armchair so near the window he don’t need a cuspidor.” 


On the page opposite is a reproduction of a pencil sketch 
made by Wortman on the spot. The original drawing is 


12 x 15 inches 


help here. It notes the relative heights of persons and 
postal boxes or lamp posts. It gives the detail of street 
signs, shop windows, passing traffic, and a thousand 
and one necessary details. It is just another resource 
of an artist who insists upon authenticity as the essen- 
tial background for his pictorial commentaries on the 
life of a metropolis. 

Wortman draws with square lithographic crayons, 
and a black carbon pencil and ink on a rough-sur- 
faced board. The originals, measuring about 11 x 13 
inches, are reproduced by line engravings. They are 
usually reduced to 6 x 7 inches for insertion as 
“Metropolitan Movies” in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and “Everyday Movies” when syndicated by 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 





“At the store a specialist tells yer what type beauty yer 
are, and sells yer the make-up for yer individuality. It’s 
marvelous!” 


As we bid Denys Wortman good-day we catch a 
glimpse of a chess-board beside a comfortable chair 
in his studio. When the day’s work is done, Kings, 
Knights and Bishops, apparently awaiting the re- 
sumption of an interrupted play, will help the artist 
close his mind’s door on Mopey Dick and Mrs. 
Rumpel. Perhaps it is characteristic of the man that 
his intellect must be active even when it seeks relaxa- 
tion. For he takes chess seriously; his friends tell me 
he is a thorough-going student of the game, has even 
sat opposite national champions in handicap matches. 
So we leave Denys Wortman lighting his cigarette as 
he contemplates the next move, losing himself in this 
exacting hobby that makes him forget tomorrow’s 
“Metropolitan Movie.” 


Reproductions by permission of United Feature Syndicate, Inc. All rights reserved 
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* MONGTIPES * 


MONOTYPE is produced by painting on a plate 

with printers ink, or oil color, worked up 

with bristle brushes, fingers, cotton rag, brush 
handles, or any other tools that may be useful, and 
printed while the ink is still wet either with a 
press, or by the rubbing-off method. The process 
yields but a single print, as its name suggests. 

The plate must be a smooth, hard surface, that will 
not absorb the ink. Steel, copper, zine, and glass 
plates are all good, although prints from glass can- 
not be made on a press. In an article on monotype 
by George Nelson in the December, 1937, number of 
PENCIL POINTS, the author describes his use of a 
white celluloid plate. Both the cheapness of this sub- 
stitute for copper and its whiteness are given as obvi- 
ous advantages.* Metal plates should be very smooth, 
but not necessarily polished, since color has a tend- 
ency to travel on a burnished surface. Zine is the 
cheapest, also the softest, of the metal plates; hence 
if you want to make your own plates, be sure to get 
a heavy gauge zinc. Round the corners slightly and 
take the edge off the sharp sides to prevent the plate 
from cutting into the paper during printing. 

Printer’s inks are usually less permanent and pre- 
sent a narrower range of colors than artist’s oil colors, 
but the printer's black is much more dense than oil 
black, and superior for monochrome prints. Burnt 
sienna, burnt and raw umber, and black are good 
rich colors for monotypes in a single color, while a 
full palette can be used for color work. The danger 
of full color lies in the fact that the process could be- 
come so elaborate that the ink would dry before the 
plate could be printed. 

Linseed oil is often recommended as a thinner 
when inks are too heavy, but turpentine is more satis- 
factory, since the tender printing papers take on an 
ugly yellow stain when ink contains too much oil. 
The color should go on rather thin, not piled up; too 
much ink will only squeeze out under pressure, and 
ruin the print. Working from heavy dark masses to 
light, delicate lines is a logical procedure in view of 
the fact that the fine lines will dry much more 
quickly. Water colors can be used, just so long as 
the color can be kept wet until printing. 

It is also practical to apply additional color to 
either a monochrome or a color print after the im- 
pression, in the following manner: a thin solution of 
copal varnish is gently brushed over the proof, al- 


MONOTYPE——“WIND AND RAIN” by Henri Farge 
Reproduced hy Courtesy Durand-Ruel Galleries 


Exact-size reproduction of a detail of one of Farge’s 
handsome monotypes recently shown in the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries. The entire picture measures 14 x 22 
inches. The color scheme is greenish-gray with a telling 
touch of orange in the lips. 

Strokes of the bristle brush are evident where color 
(oil paint) has been scumbled on. A cloth has wiped the 
plate clean on the neck fur. Parts of the skirt and other 
lights show untouched white paper. The wood end of 
the brush, scraping the copper plate, effectively suggests 
the rain and the fur boa 
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lowed to nearly dry, and then soft pastel is drawn on 
the print. The varnish dries, and at the same time 
permanently binds color to paper. _ 

The printing can be done on an etching press, 
letter press, or can be rubbed-off with a baren, the 
bowl of a tablespoon, or a paperknife. If the print is 
to be rubbed-off, the plate should be laid face up on 
a clean dry sheet of blotting paper, then the printing 
paper placed on top of the plate. Lay the paper down 
easily, but never try to shift it once you have let go! 
Another blotter, a piece of hard-surfaced paper 
(larger than the plate), or a sheet of butter paper 
should be laid over the back of the printing paper 
for protection, and also to facilitate rubbing-off. 
With the baren, spoon, or paperknife rub in a circu- 
lar motion, holding the plate and paper with the left 
hand. You can watch the progress of printing by 
lifting a corner of the print—if you are careful to 
keep the greater part of it in contact with the plate. 
If the print has buckled or wrinkled during drying, 
it can be smoothed out by ironing on the back but 
with only a warm iron. Artists who use the baren as- 
sert that greater control can be maintained over the 
impression than is possible with a press. 

Paper for printing should be white and of a me- 
dium hard quality, sufficiently porous to absorb the 
ink, but not so much so that the ink sinks in and 
flattens the impression. Handmade Chinese, Japanese 
and India papers are ideal. They can be printed dry 
or dampened and are extremely tough—important 
when proofs are to be rubbed-off. They take ink beau- 
tifully, and are practically indestructible. Papers such 
as are used in etching are also good, and can be 
used damp. Dampening consists of soaking the paper 
in water, and then placing the wet sheets between 
sheets of blotter to drain out the excess moisture. Or 
the wet sheets may be hung up to drain, for twenty 
minutes or so, depending on the condition of the 
atmosphere. If you are going to dampen the paper 
before printing, put a little mark in the corner of 
each sheet, on the right side, since you cannot distin- 
guish the rough and smooth sides when wet. 

The monotype process is not very popular, perhaps 
because only a single print can be made from the 
plate; yet it has been used, at least since the time of 
Castiglione (1616-1670), and has a great many possi- 
bilities. It is a difficult process, and requires no small 
amount of skill to produce fine prints. Monotypes 
have been used to some extent for illustrations, in 
which case the monotype print becomes the original 
work, and is reproduced by a mechanical process. An 
interesting variation of the monotype is the paper 
monotype, in which the plate is inked uniformly (no 
work is done on the plate itself, as in the usual proc- 
ess), a sheet of paper laid upon it, and a drawing 
made on the paper. The pressure of the drawing in- 
strument transfers ink to the back of the paper, and 
the print is built up much as a drawing might be. 


*Before beginning his experiments with Monotype, the student 

is urged to consult this article in the December, 1937, PENCIL 
POINTS as it contains a good deal of technical information 
beyond the scope of the present article. 
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‘““PLOWED FIELDS’? WATER COLOR BY JOHN E. COSTIGAN Covurresy sascocKk GALLERIES 


HESE five pages which we devote to the work of 

John E. Costigan are not at all as we pictured 

them when we first considered presenting this 
important American painter to our readers. We had 
intended to reproduce several of his oil and water 
color paintings as well as a few etchings and litho- 
graphs. But a glimpse of Costigan’s drawings upset 
that plan entirely! His paintings and prints are well 
known to the art public through frequent gallery ex- 
hibitions and the press. They have been reproduced 
and written about year in and year out.* But how 
many have seen his drawings? When calling upon 
Costigan recently we saw them for the first time. 
Then and there we asked permission to share our de- 
light in them with our readers. Done on odd scraps 
of paper with lithographic crayons they are such 
studies as the artist has made by the hundreds. The 
eloquence of a master’s line will be noted in every 
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stroke. They are full of instruction for students with 
an understanding eye. 

Costigan is not a product of the schools, which he 
pretty much avoided in order to nourish his talents in 
his own way. For years he earned his living making 
posters for a New York lithographic house while he 
employed his leisure hours laying the foundation for 
the successes that were to come later. After the World 
War, which interrupted his career, with overseas serv- 
ice, he married and settled on a farm in Orangeburg, 
New York. That has been his home ever since. The 
farm, its people, its horses, cows and goats, its rhythm 
of plowing, sowing, and reaping have been the source 
material for his brush. With a style that is uninflu- 
enced by any school of painting, Costigan is one of 
our countrys most American artists. 

*An especially informative article on Costigan, by Ralph Flint, appeared in the 


March, 1925, “‘International Studio.”’ In March, 1937, ‘‘Scribners’’ 


a water color 
by Costigan is reproduced in color. 
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The theme of motherhood is the 
dominant note in much of Cos- 
tigan’s work. In many of his 
paintings the fond mother ad- 
miringly holds the baby above 
her head or enfolds him in her 
arms, while oider children sur- 
round her as she walks through 
the woods and fields or accom- 
panies the menfolk at their 


plowing and milking. 


This is one of the artist's in- 
numerable drawings of his wife 
and baby who are seen in the 
painting “Plowed Fields” in an 
almost identical pose. It is a 
striking example of Costigan’s 
expressive draftsmanship. How 
limp and heavy the child hangs 
upon his mother’s arms! How 
responsive the woman’s figure 
to the burden! Note how the 
line of her thigh has been em- 
phasized to oppose the weight. 


The drawing, nearly twice the 
size of our cut, was made with 
squared lithographer’s sticks 
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Costigan’s complete familiarity 
with animals is demonstrated in 
any one of the hundreds of 
drawings that might be picked 
up in his studio. Horses, cows, 
sheep and goats have been his 
constant companions on his 
Orangeburg farm, and they ap.- 
pear in most oj his paintings 
and prints. Among his animal 
sketches there are few which 
can be called complete and fin- 
ished drawings. Of necessity 
they were done rapidly. Some 
show study of the head or 
shoulders; some legs only. In 
others, as in the upper one on 
this page, the head is neglected 
for the sake of the hindquar. 
ters. Seldom does the artist at- 
tempt to define the form by 
single lines as a student is so 


apt to do 
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Boys in swimming, undressing, 
and dressing on the bank of a 
stream is a favorite theme of 
Costigan’s. No one knows their 
anatomy and characteristic ac- 
tion better than he. This is an 
exact-size reproduction of the 


original drawing 
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DRAWING BY JOHN E. 


The original (18 x 24 inches) is drawn with 
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a lithographic crayon 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


OF THE PAINTERS CRAFT 
By Mylo Martellini oe 


The paint box described last month is now ready to 
be fitted out with colors. Fortunately it is not a 
trunk, but if it were we could easily fill it with the 
more than two or three hundred colors listed as 
artists’ pigments. What palette shall we select with 
such variety at our command? What basic prin- 
ciples should underlie our choice? 

The first thought that comes to your mind no doubt 
is the question of permanence, a much maligned and 
misunderstood word when applied to artists’ colors. 
At times it seems to ring in our ears these days like 
an echo of that shepherd who cried, “Wolf!” At its 
best, permanence in pigments is only a relative com- 
parison for in the last analysis there are only a few 
pigments like the oxides of cobalt and chromium 
(the opaque variety and the hydrated or viridian) 
that might qualify for the appellation—‘absolute.” 

Permanence in color is subject to five factors: 
First, there is the actinic or photochemical action on 
colors, that is, their change due to exposure to light. 
This does not mean only fading such as we have in 
the fugitive pigments of coal-tar origin like mauve, 
but also the browning as is the case with chrome yel- 
lows; blackening of vermilion in direct sunlight; or 
reduction of the pigment—if it be a chemical com- 
hbination—to one or more of its original elements. 
{An example of this would be lithopone white, a 
double precipitate of barium sulphate and zine 
sulphide, in which the latter breaks down and the 
gray zine metal discolors the white. 

The second test a pigment should meet is its re- 
sistance to atmospheric conditions, whether we con- 
sider these from the angle of the air’s saturation with 
chemicals such as sulphur gases or weak acids, or 
merely the physical variations in temperature and 
moisture content. While temperature changes affect 
the paint film rather than the pigments, they add to 
or open the way for attack by causing fissures in 
which destructive elements can take hold. It is axio- 
matic in chemistry that reactions of many kinds, 
especially oxidation, are dependent upon the pres- 
ence of moisture, as, for instance, the rusting of iron. 
The worst enemy of all varnishes is moisture. When 
this has disintegrated the paint film is the next to go 
and then the acids suspended in the moist air do 
their destructive. work. 

The third factor in permanence is the surface to 
which the pigments are applied. The priming should 
contain neither acid nor alkali. And this same con- 
sideration is important for the vehicle (the mixture 
of oils and gums) in which colors are ground. 

A fourth factor is the inter-reaction of one type of 
chemical compound, known as a pigment, with a dif- 
ferently constituted type. An example of this is the 
intermixture of the sulphur with either lead or cop- 
per pigments: the sulphur has great affinity for these 
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metals with which it forms dark brown or black 
compounds. In our description, colors of these types 
will be pointed out. The other example of reaction 
is the reducing effect of the oxide colors (particularly 
the earths like ochres and siennas) on lakes like 
alizarine. Reduction in this instance means loss of 
color. 

Before considering the last item in our list let us 
state that the careful, reliable manufacturer will 
select and label his colors properly to give you the 
information you should have in regard to points one, 
two, and four. He can be depended upon to test his 
oils, control his manufacturing processes, and make 
his recommendations as to painting media to protect 
the work of the artist on point three. 

It is our frank opinion that the matter of perma- 
nence of pigments is highly exaggerated and a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to representatives of many differ- 
ent schools of painting showed in its tabulation that 
artists have become quite circumspect in the colors 
they use. The results narrowed the artist’s palette 
down to eleven basic colors; and this brings us to the 
consideration of the final requisite for permanence. 

The fifth and final factor for permanence rests en- 
tirely with you, as the user of the colors the manu- 
facturer provides, by becoming a craftsman and ac- 
quiring a rational method of painting. It is a fact 
that even the most perfect product is no better than 
the way in which it is used. Consequently, the stu- 
dent should busy himself with the fundamentals of 
using paint rather than worrying about a lot of chem- 
ical information with which he is not familiar. We 
will in a later installment take up the discussion of 
painting media, technics, and varnishes to assist you 
to meet this all-important fifth point. 

It will be necessary, because the confines of this 
space are strictly limited, to direct our discussion 
to the most important items and on only the eleven 
basic pigments. While this may exclude many pig- 
ments you know, it might be well to accept the fact 
that these excluded colors should not be included in 
the permanent palette. 

In an oil painting, from sixty to seventy-five per 
cent of the pigment is white, as white is mixed with 
color to obtain all the gradations of tones. It is with 
regret that we often see reputable artists buying the 
best, the most expensive colors and mixing them with 
the cheapest white. As a matter of fact the materials 
used in painting are such a small percentage of the 
picture’s final dollar-and-cents value, that the use of 
a cheap white is the most unreasonable kind of 
economy. 

There are three, and only three, whites and these 
named in their chronological order are Flake White, 
the basic lead carbonate, known since early Roman 

Continued on page 33 
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AN 
ADVENTURE 
in PAINTING 


FIFTH IN A SERIES ON 
OIL PAINTING 





An Olive Grove at Tivoli 


The student's first encounters with nature are likely to be rather baffling. If 
he is looking for ° 
covers a subject more or less ready-made or at least easily composed on his 
canvas; perhaps a group of trees sheltering an old shed. Such a subject pre- 
sents obvious possibilities in composition as shown in the series of thumb- 
nail sketches. The problem is principally a matter of silhouette and two- 
dimensional pattern. A dozen alternatives are quickly realized through the 
elementary procedure of scene-shifting as illustrated. That is not to say that 
it is easy to make successful pictures of simple subjects, though undoubtedly 
it takes less courage to tackle them. There is definite pattern to begin with, 
something distinctly tangible for the student to play with in his picture- 
making experiments. 

Such a subject as the olive grove at Tivoli yields nothing but confusion 
no matter how intoxicating—to the inexperienced or to the non-creative 
mind. There is seen all the raw material for a picture, beautiful form, dra- 
matic play of sunlight and shadow, a wide color range; the elements are all 
there but without even a hint of organization to help the artist. What then 
must he do? Let him forget detail and begin to compose with his brush, 
creating arbitrary patterns from the tangled mass, searching for a composi- 
tion that has unity, yet retains the riotous charm of the scene. If these 
sketches are made on a small scale and with not too fine a brush, the student 
will easily avoid the diversion of detail. Don’t bother with color in these 
composition notes. Use either black, burnt sienna or blue (many artists pre- 
fer a warm color) and make the sketches in monotone, thinning your pig- 
ments with turpentine and using no white. Even though your paint is thus 
thinned out almost to the consistency of water color it can scarcely be 
handled as water color. Scumble it onto the canvas with a rather dry brush, 
the lighter the tone desired, the dryer the brush. If you decide to use one of 
these sketches as a foundation for a final color sketch, this thin underpaint- 
ing will not interfere with color which will go over it, unless, of course, the 
overpainting be too thin. 


‘something simple” he may search for hours until he dis- 








After you have developed a satisfactory composition through these small 
experiments in monotone you are ready to start a color study. Perhaps it 
would be advisable to make a series of small color compositions rather than 
a single larger picture. You may have to go back to your subject another day 
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for these color studies, if you have spent much time 
on the first monotone sketches. The scene changes so 
radically in an hour or two that it is by far prefer- 
able to make your color notes at the same time of 
day. 

In keeping the work small, even in this second 
series of sketches, one avoids the constant temptation 
of hypnotic detail. The attack is of necessity in the 
direction of compositional effect. 

Is there danger in too much small-scale painting 
or drawing? Undoubtedly there is. The student easily 
develops a fear of large scale if he persistently avoids 
it. One should draw and paint both large and small: 
develop fearlessness, regardless of size. 

Perhaps then it would be wise to return to the 
same scene a third day with a 16 x 20 canvas upon 
which the composition has been sketched as a result 
of the first two days of study. You will by that time 
be thoroughly familiar with your subject and can 
attack your large canvas with confidence. 

Remind yourself, in these color studies, of the sug- 
gestions made in the fourth chapter of this Series. 
Group your colors in triads. In this study of the olive 
grove one triad might be the varied greens of foliage 
and the yellows of the filtering sunlight. Another 
triad might be the reds and purples of earth and 
shadow. There is no rule of course about these triads. 
It is merely a suggestion to organize your color obser- 
vation in terms of two or more color groupings that 
may be easy for you to relate. It is natural to relate 
the colors that are neighbors in the spectrum. 

The beginner should be warned not to be discour- 
aged if the methods suggested do not seem applicable 
to his temperament. Artists work in a great variety 
of ways. Gifted students often rebel at instruction of 
any kind, preferring to work out their own salvation. 
They are of course the fortunate ones. To them any 
teacher should say, “Go to it. Don’t do as I or any- 
one else may advise. You know best.” It must be made 
clear that a good teacher, whether he meets his pupils 
in person or through the printed page, does not try 
to impose rigid discipline upon them. He does not 
suggest that there is a “right way” to learn. He tells 
them that the methods he deserilies have been help- 
ful to him and he believes they might benefit others. 
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The four sketches on this page were done in sepia 
(monotone) about 8 x 10 inches. The oil color was 
thinned, with turpentine, almost to the consistency 
of water color. They represent experiments in pic- 
ture-making with the subject of the photograph shown 
on the opposite page 
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Understanding Modern Art 


A DISCUSSION 


OF JACQUES VILLON‘S 


“THE PHILOSOPHER” 


by WARREN WHEELOCh 


Under the heading “Understanding Modern Art” we plan to present brief discussions, by Warren Wheelock 
and others, on so-called Modern Art. While correspondence from our readers indicates that they have scant 
sympathy for extremes in modernism, we would be doing them an injustice to assume that their minds were 
closed to these sincere experiments in art which explore new areas of plastic expression. Indeed these essays 
are offered in response to a considerable demand by readers who seek to understand even that which they 


may not fully appreciate 


HE painter of this picture, Jacques Villon, is the 

oldest one of three brothers, famous in French 

Modern Art. The other two are Marcel Du- 
champ, the painter, and Duchamp-Villon, the sculp- 
tor. Marcel Duchamp is remembered here as the 
painter of that amazing abstract picture, “Nude De- 
scending the Stairs,” which created such a sensation 
in the New York “Armory Show” of 1913. Duchamp- 
Villon, the doctor-artist brother, who died during 
the World War, is the creator of the abstract sculp- 
ture “The Horse” in the Museum of Modern Art 
(New York). 

Jacques Villon was born Gaston Duchamp. He was 
trained for the law and practiced that profession for 
a number of years until a greater love for painting 
caused him to abandon it, whereupon he changed 
his name to Jacques Villon—-presumably to prevent 
his painting career being confused with his career in 
the law, or with the work of his famous brother. 
Marcel. 

His paintings uniformly reveal a beautiful color 
sense and extraordinary feeling for design, as attested 
by this painting. He is a poet and philosopher by na- 
ture and so reserved that he has not sought nor cared 
for the réclame that so many contemporary French 
Modernists have had. In consequence his work is not 
so generally well-known nor commercialized; but it 
is sure to be long appreciated and treasured. 

To this commentator, “The Philosopher” is a fasci- 
nating, beautiful painting and an outstanding one in 
the Section of Contemporary Paintings of the Brook- 
lvn Museum. It is painted in egg-shell whites, cool 
grays, and warm color with all-pervading nuances of 
tone binding the whole into a compact unit of great 
vitality. The color areas are so expertly organized as 
to give the composition a striking feeling of balance 
and masculinity—impressions the onlooker receives 
at once. 

The painting, in its invented structure, expresses 
the abstract qualities of the philosopher and thinker; 
and the key to understanding and appreciation of 
these qualities is to see the several facets of the man 

the lawyer, artist, poet, philosopher—each con- 
tributing its own expression to the painting. So this 
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work, in a sense, is a portrait of Villon’s own inner 
life and experience. The lawyer contributes to the 
painting gravity, balance and masculinity; the artist 
gives the work its invented color and design form; 
and the poet’s “poetic license” invests it with free- 
dom of expression. 

The artist with a creative instinct like Villon’s is 
not content to copy visual appearance alone: some- 
thing has to be added; or a metamorphosis has to 
take place or a synthesis—whatever you may call it 

thas to result in order to make the work Art, and 
thus satisfy such an instinct. 

In creating a painting like this he works with in- 
tangibles, those impulses we call intuitions, which 
direct him to give this area of the picture a certain 
color and that one a certain shape, ete. And the sum 
total of his impulses becomes a unique thing that has 
evolved out of something else. It is characteristic of 
a work of art of this high order that the evolutionary 
process responsible for it goes on functioning in the 
beholder, unfolding new forms and new impressions 
the more he contemplates it; and we say it “moves” 
or it “lives.” 

This should be your experience the more you study 
“The Philosopher.” If you see in it the figure of a 
girl clothed in what appears to be a white wrap— 
you may be surprised presently to lose the impres- 
sion of a girl in the contemplation of new forms that 
challenge your imagination. 

In writing about art, trying to put into words those 
things that only paint itself can say, one is tempted 
to throw up one’s hands in despair. After all, a pic- 
ture either gives its message or it does not. No 
amount of explaining nor analyzing can accomplish 
a great deal compared with the results that the stu- 
dent himself can secure through his own patient study 
of a work of art. But he has to seek understanding 
through faith rather than through reason. You can 
no more reason about a painting than you can reason 
about the beauty of a poem or a symphony or a 
flower. Just as the creation of art is intuitive, so the 
enjoyment of art is intuitive. Yet we must remember 
that art is no flirt. She must be wooed if she would 
be won and each must do his own wooing. 
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THE LONDON LETTER or C. Weller tod de> 


vie Qasim Marg” 


April 1, 1938 





Dear Art Instruction: 

I was just taking down my hat and hum- 
ming pleasantly to myself when my wife 
caught sight of me and asked where I 
was going. Suspecting nothing | told her 
the truth; it was my undoing. “Honey,” 
said she, “wouldn’t it be better to sit 
down and write that letter for ArT IN- 
STRUCTION 7” It would. I am now at work. 
In consequence I dedicate this letter to 
those powers behind the throne of Art, 
the artists’ wives. 

On second thought Ill go further than 
that. ’'ll make them the whole subject 
of the letter. Is it not fair? Books, 
pamphlets, papers, encyclopedia and 
Heaven knows what else have been writ- 
ten about the great men whose cares they 
tend, these artists’ wives, but they them- 
selves are seldom heard about unless 
they are of the rare sort who interrupt 
the work of Genius with their trivial per- 
sonalities. But these, as I say, are rare; 
in fact, they occur only in novels. As a 
rule the artist’s wife is not only a tiger 
in his defence, whatever the measure of 
his talent, but also a natural born 
stretcher of canvases and washer of 
brushes. And if from the studio there 
emerges a constant supply of master- 
pieces, these are rarely associated in the 
public mind with the supply of boiled 
beef and dumplings that emerges from 
the kitchen. Boiled beef and dumplings 
is excellent fare, a most worthy prelim- 
inary to the study of Significant Form. 
Especially when served with carrots and 
plenty of mustard. 

However, there’s nothing new in this. 
Playwrights and novelists have exploited 
it long ago. Think of Jennifer in “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” and Janet (I think 
her name is Janet) in Arnold Bennett’s 
“The Great Adventure.” But there is an- 
other side to the matter. Mr. Walter 
Bayes has written somewhere to the ef- 
fect that “a painter. can endure his bad 
notices with fortitude so long as he can 
hide them from his wife.” (I quote from 
memory.) And by this he means, not that 
she might take the matter too much to 
heart, but that she might be likely to 
say, “My dear, it is a shame; but I can’t 
honestly say that I’m altogether sur- 
prised. Your last convases .. . ” Madame 
Cézanne may well have said as much 
from time to time. 


—the one about artists’ wives 


Looking back into the history of Art, 
though, it is surprising to find how well 
we are acquainted with some of these un- 
sung ladies, and it is interesting to the 
sentimentalists (among whom you may 
count me, if you like) to speculate about 
them. There is the buxom Helen Four- 
ment, for instance, Rubens’ wife, whose 
likeness hangs in I don’t know how many 
galleries, and is to be found in count- 
less compositions, both sacred and pro- 
fane, in attitudes of grandiose serenity. 
And there is Boucher’s wife, the dimpled 
Mademoiselle O’Murphy; well, you may 
or may not care for the paintings of 
Francois Boucher— it is a matter of taste 

but in either case your judgment will 
have a lot to do with your taste for 
Mademoiselle O’Murphy. And then, of 
course, there is Saskia, perhaps most fa- 
mous of all, of whom Rembrandt has 
left us an almost complete history, from 
the time of his prosperity, with the newly 
wed Saskia bouncing on his knee, to the 
last pathetic series of drawings, Saskia 
sick, alone, or with a friend sewing at 
her bedside, seeming to grow thinner 
with each drawing, and more pale than 
the pillows that prop her up. In these 
drawings Saskia, about to die, is one of 
the most living beings that were ever 
drawn. 

But to my mind one of the most heroic 
of all artists’ wives was a_ certain 
Catherine Lemaire who, in 1845 or there- 
abouts, became Madame Francois Millet. 
Between these two facts, that she mar- 
ried him and that she received a Govern- 
ment pension after his death, I can find 
only one bare mention of her in the 
biography of Millet which I have before 
me. A friend of the Millets’ went to stay 
with them in the country, during their 
later days of comparative comfort. He 
writes a glowing account of their domes- 
tic bliss. He describes Millet. He de- 
scribes the children. He describes Millet 
playing with the children. It is all 
felicity. Then somewhere in the middle 
of it all he mentions Madame Millet, who 
is “busy like the rest, alert and cheer- 
ful.” That is all. But that noble woman 
must have been the very queen of pa- 
tience, of suck darners and brush 
washers. She bore with Frangois a life- 
time of discouragement and perseverance, 
and does not seem to have complained. 
She deserves a monument. 


But after all, she has one—for me, at 
any rate; for I have a boundless enthu- 
siasm for Millet. And who is it, if not 
Madame, who is to be seen, in all those 
canvases, wiping children’s noses, feed- 
ing them gruel, churning the butter, and 
driving the geese out from under the 
kitchen table? Surely it is she. 

But I am given to suppose that it is 
for their patience, their tolerance, that 
artists’ wives are most to be commended; 
for it must be remembered that an artist 
works at home; and to a great many 
women, nowadays at least, it would seem 
to be a terrible fate to be always having 
“a Man about the house.” I don’t know 
why this should be so very dreadful, but 
from remarks made to my wife by more 
fortunate women, I can only judge that 
it is so. Besides, the artist is untidy; he 
leaves things lying about; he gets paint 
under his finger nails and fails to get 31 
out. And, worst of all, he is unpuncetual. 
Phil May, the great English caricaturist 
of the ’Nineties, is said to have had the 
habit of sudden disappearances, without 
warning, merely leaving his wife to sup- 
pose that, wherever he was, he was 
having a good time. After two or three 
days he would turn up again, as cheerful 
as a cricket, and she would feed him. 
And was it Beardsley (or who was it?) 
whose wife used to have to stand at the 
door to retrieve from departing guests 
the drawings so generously given away 
by their author, but more urgently needed 
by the family to provide bread and 
butter? 

After all this I am beginning to be 
alarmed as to what my own wife is going 
to think when she reads this, which she 
will certainly do in another minute or 
two. I do hope she won't think I find 
her lacking by comparison with all these 
heroines. Far from it. Why, is not this 
very letter entirely due to her? And can 
I not smell the superb aroma of a baking 
cake now emarating from the kitchen? 

(Which reminds me—she has a story, 
which she is fond of repeating to me, of 
a certain well-known artist whose wife 
used to assist in the production of master- 
pieces by locking him in his studio and 
refusing to feed him until the master- 
piece was done.) 

Well, I have concluded my letter, so 
maybe I shall now get a slice of cake . 

Sincerely yours, C. Watter Hopces 





and here's one FROM an artist's wife 


An artist’s wife (identity unknown) spied 
the following notice at the head of 
Hodges’ London Letter in the April 
number. 
ARTISTS’ WIVES take note: 
In the next London Letter Mr. Hodges 
is going to write about YOU. 
It was in pretty small print but if you 
think artists’ wives are allergic to 6-point 
type you just don’t know artists’ wives. 
We only hope other wives will follow the 
example of our anonymous correspondent 
whose letter is printed below. 
Dear Editors: 
Up to this point I have liked Mr. Hodges 
very much indeed through his letters in 
ART INSTRUCTION, so I ought not to be 
afraid of what he is going to say about 
artists” wives. 

I am eaten up with curiosity! How 
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much does he know about them? Is he 
going to be funny or serious? I think it 
is a serious business. Perhaps Mr. 
Hodges would be wise to write to the 
women who expect to be artists’ wives. 

It seems to me that it is a rare privi- 
lege to be the wife of an artist. It is a 
rich full life that he asks her to share. 

He should say—that above all else, an 
artist’s wife should be, must be, respon- 
sive, quick to recognize and interpret 
his mood. She must be ready for the 
“down days” when he questions the use 
of any art. She must listen intelligently 
while he “discourses” (even if he takes 
the opposite view of the subject the very 
next day) because talking helps him to 
clarify his ideas. She must be equal to 
following him in his hilarious moods 
when al! sails high. 


An artist’s wife, with warmth of love 
and sympathetic understanding of what 
his work means to him, should encour. 
age, protect or steady his creative 
flame. She must live in and around him 
yet keep herself strong and firm for his 
respect. 

And what a reward! How wonderful to 
feel that she, in her small way, even 
through her care for his ordinary daily 
needs, has helped him to give his best 
to the world. How marvelous to know 
that she has shared his struggle and 
growth, has intimately shared his vision! 

Don’t be too funny about us, Mr. 
Hodges. There are funny things—like 
having to leave the country a month 
earlier than planned—things like that; 
but I, for one, wouldn’t change with any 
wife on earth. 
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OR any line your work demands, 
there’s a Drawlet nib that will 
produce it as clean and fast as you 


NIBS 


please. Drawlet is the sort of pen 
for student as well as teacher and 
professional artist. The precision 
of its line and uniformity of flow 
make for confidence that materi- 
ally improves the work. 


The famous Drawlet reservoir of 
genuine Nickel-Silver outlasts any 
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similar pen ever produced. Pic- 
tures below indicate how this fea- 
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ture greatly prolongs the life of 
the nib and speeds production. 
We are always glad to send a free 
sample. Why not try one yourself? 
Write us today. 
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ARTHUR'S 
ROUND TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


Ihe poor Round Table seems to have been among the missing 
for the last month or two, but here it is, bobbing up again, 
according to threat. 

First may I express once more our thanks for the many en- 
couraging and constructive letters which continue to reach us 
from all parts of the world. Recently we have been “tickled 
pink” over the messages congratulating ART INSTRUCTION on 
reaching the ripe old age of one year. And are we proud? 
We are! 

To our thanks we add apologies for our occasional failure 
to answer some of these deeply appreciated letters. We do 
send personal replies to most of them, but with a great heap 
arriving with every mail some fail to reach us at all or are 
routed to this or that department and fail to come back to 
receive their deserved recognition from Mr. Watson or me. 
If you ever wish to make sure of reaching either of us, mark 
your envelope “personal.” 

Though the bulk of our letters are commendatory, now and 
then we get complaints, most of them because of delay in re- 
ceiving the magazine. We have thousands of copies going into 
the mails every month so it is not surprising that occasionally 
a few are lost or delayed. Never hesitate to send a complaint 
over anything which goes wrong, but please have a bit of 
patience if your magazine is only a few days behind time. 

May I especially urge promptness in notifying us of changes 
of address? Our envelopes are stencilled at least a month 
ahead of the mailing date, and once they are addressed, geo- 
graphically arranged, and delivered at the printing plant at 
Stamford, there is no way to go through them in order to 
make corrections. Therefore, if you contemplate a change of 
address please let us have it at the earliest possible moment. 

In the same way, when your subscription expires please 
send the renewal promptly as this saves us a lot of bookkeep 
ing and insures you uninterrupted service. 

* * . 

\ reader asks this question: “By your use of the word 
‘copyright’ am I to infer that I cannot have my students copy 
any of the pictures in ART INSTRUCTION?” In answer I would 
say that while the editors do not encourage copying, under 
ordinary conditions, the fact that the material on our pages is 
copyrighted in no way prevents this. Naturally, if one copies 
another artist’s work he deserves little credit: it would be 
only fair, perhaps, for him to mark his result “copied.” But 
the law is not concerned with this phase of copying. It is de- 
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Painting with ‘‘Castell’’ Poly- 
chromos is as simple as drawing 
with colored pencils. This is 
how it is done: The object is 
lightly sketched with a black 
HB on drawing paper or tracing 
cloth. A solution of tetraline, 
dekaline or gasoline is then 
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signed to prevent unscrupulous publishers from republishing 

(usually for profit) somethir.g which another publisher has 

copyrighted. A copyright notice really says to other publishers, 

“Hands off!”, though permission is often granted for the re- 

printing of copyrighted works. 
+ ~ » 

We have been asked a number of times if we are willing to 
give a critical analysis of subscribers’ drawings which might 
be submitted to us. Some readers, for example, wish to know 
whether or not they have sufficient talent to warrant the under- 
taking of serious art study: others, especially if studying by 
themselves, have reached the point where they feel the need 
of guidance or reassurance before attempting to advance 
further. One reader requested a criticism of some recent 
European sketches. 

Though we are anxious to be as helpful as possible to our 
readers, we know that if we were to offer a free service of this 
sort we would soon be swamped. There is just a possibility, 
however, that we might be able to work out something on a 
fee basis. We would not, of course, offer consecutive lessons in 
any subject, with definite assignments. Instead, the reader 
would send us typical examples of his work and on these we 
would base our judgment as to ability, wisdom of continuing 
in present field, etc., our report depending largely on his own 
request. We would normally offer, in other words, a sort of 
diagnosis similar to that of the physician, coupling it with some 
specific criticism of the individual examples submitted, and 
recommendations for future procedure. There would doubtless 
be a fixed fee, perhaps $5.00. to recompense the artists who 
would give the criticisms. 

Would such a diagnosis be of any value to you? Would you 
consider it worth a fee? Please let us know. If we find the 
interest sufficient we will see if we can work out something 
along these lines. The critics would be selected according to the 
nature of the problems submitted. 
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We are pleased because many a reader has sent for a “Green 
Card”—see page 34—and is now securing subscriptions for us. 
A few are earning really worthwhile money: others have picked 
up five or ten dollars with very little effort. 

In many cases all that is necessary is to show your art 
-tudent friends a copy or two of ART INSTRUCTION, They will 
see at a glance that here is something they can ill-afford to be 
without. 


* * * 


From the first, we have tried to be very cautious in the se- 
lection of our advertisers, as we have wanted our readers to 
feel that they could rely on them. We especially regret, there- 
fore, that a few complaints have come to us from time to time 
concerning one firm represented on our pages. After imme- 
diate investigation its advertisements were dropped. In several 
other instances we have been forced to refuse advertising. We 
would deeply appreciate hearing from any reader who ever 
has grounds for any complaint of this nature. 

Incidentally it is the advertisers, as you are doubtless aware, 
who are mainly responsible for keeping most magazines alive. 
We sincerely hope that you will patronize ours, and that when 
you write them you will mention ART INSTRUCTION. 


* 








I'LL BE ON THE LOOKOUT/ 
Don’t forget, now, to let us know whether or not you are inter- 


ested in the sketch diagnosis. P'll be on the lookout for your 
reply. 
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OUR 
CARTOONS 


Your sketches and drawings 
can be sold! Do you know | 
where, how, for how much? | 
You must read The Artist’s 
Guide and Handbook, 
“WHERE AND HOW TO 
SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” 
Written by a successful com- 
mercial artist, this manual 
describes the leading Art 
Markets; lists 632 names and 
addresses of purchasers of 
art work. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 
ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 


126 Lexington Avenue New York City 











176-PAGE ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL 
HANDBOOK 





siGn 
sup TTS Newest, Biggest Catalog for 


“MATERIALS 





Buy at Mail-Order 
WRITERS Prices! 


artists ever printed, 1938-39 
Edition contains 74 pages art 
materials exclusively, 100 
pages related items. It’s a 
50c value Handbook—FREE 
for the asking. Write for 
your copy NOW! 


BERT L. DAILY, Ine. 
120 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 

















FOR SALE OR RENT 


Group of four studio buildings 
(fieldstone and frame) situated on 
the face of the Palisades at Edge- 
water, N. J. Desirable environ- 
ment, seclusion, rental nominal. 
Purchase price very reasonable. 


For particulars inquire 


J. Kozlik 
Asst. Trust Officer 
Hackensack Trust Co. 
Hackensack, N. J. 



























TOUT 14082000 Ul S$ 


NEW IDEAS 
IN WOODCRAFT 


By John T. Lemos 


This is only one of four new Bridg- 
man books just published. Price, 
$2.00 postpaid. Send for free beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue of Art 
Educational Books. 


Bridgman Publishers, Inc, 
Pelham New York 








ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER 


continued from page 9 


Artists’ Guild, where my proofs were on 
display, Miss Eleanor Treacy (art editor 
of “Fortune”) became interested in my 
profiles. That interest, augmented by the 
promotional efforts of Ernestine (then rep- 
resenting me), resulted in a long series 
of covers, portraits and maps for “For- 
tune.” Subsequently Miss Treacy’s inter- 
est in my work led her to suggest my 
name to the Procurement Division in 
Washington, as a possible entry for their 
Department of Justice mural competi- 
tion. My entry was accepted. Forty-five 
sketches were submitted. None was 
deemed award-worthy. The following 
year the same competition was re-opened 
to any and all artists. I again submitted 
a sketch; won no prize. But, on the 
strength of my work was included in a 
list of 25, selected from the four hundred- 
odd entries for special recommendation— 
which meant that at the first opportunity 
I would be given a mural to do. Result, 
I am now working on a mural for the 
Wakefield, R. I., Post Office. 

Towards the end of my stay in New 
York, which was Depression-terminated 
in 1929, I became again and more deeply 
interested in the poem as a form of ex- 
pression. Found it more engrossing than 
painting. This, together with some friend- 
ships I then enjoyed, developed in me a 
more than usual interest in metaphysics 
and occult phenomena. 

We then (our family augmented by a- 
now-12-year-old daughter, Jean) moved to 
Carmel, N. Y., tranferring our summer 
life from Lake Hopatcong, N. J., to the 
Gipsy Trail Club. There we built a 
cabin with a studio, and there we still 
live—deep in a birch woods, insulated 
from the distractions of the outside world 
by a half-mile of roller-coaster, woods 
road. During my early Carmel years I 
was deeply impressed by a complete and 
rare set of books (only 250 copies ex- 
tant) containing notes and drawings by 
Leonardo da Vinci. These books were in 
my hands for two months. I made 
copious notes therefrom. Their influence, 
added to my native zeal for thoroughness, 
led me, perhaps, into an over-emphasis 
of craftsmanship, accuracy, construction, 
research, etc. At the date of this com- 
pilation, February, 1938, I feel I am com- 
pleting my emergence from that phase 
of growth—invaluable though it was, 
lasting though certain of its benefits will 
be. Leonardo’s precepts are thrilling, but 
they can lead one away from, rather than 
towards, expressive form. 

Among my friends and contemporaries, 
many of whom have, consciously or un- 
consciously, contributed to my growth, I 
have found in the artist, Guy Rowe, the 
greatest stimulation and enrichment. The 
depth of his artistic insight, his insis- 
tence upon sufficient experimentation, his 
inherent integrity as an artist, have been 
nourishing qualities to experience in 
these days of slip-shod expediency. 

Present life at Gipsy Trail, hobbies 
and diversions: Work practically every 
day, including Sunday. Canoe and swim 
occasionally in the lake, 200 feet distant. 
Skate some in the winter. Believing in 
keeping myself in good physical condi- 
tion, I exercise and punch the bag daily, 
take long walks. Play a little on the 
piano, by ear; play the musical saw, 
automatically break into a tap dance be- 
tween brush strokes that are successful, 
and would rather play a trap drum than 
eat (almost). As for eating, the sight of 
food sends me into indescribable trans- 

Continued on page 34 
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sur, SCRATCH BOARD 


FOR BEGINNERS 


A practical guide. Text and Illustrations. By 
William Kermode. $1.00. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
publishers, 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 











BRINGS YOU 4 BRUSHES! 


Perfect for water color and retouching. Fine 
points for oils as recommended by George 
Grosz, 1937 Winner Guggenheim Painting 
Award. Reg. price $1.27—clip $1.00 to this 


ad on trial offer only. 


S. E. WARDELL 


ostpaid. 154 Nassau St.. New York, N. Y. 


- FREEHAND | 
DRAWING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


by Arthur L. Guptill 
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1 Deals with 
PENCIL 
PEN AND INK 
CHARCOAL 


SCRATCH 
BOARD 


COMBINED 
MEDIA 


PN UNUSUAL 
af METHODS 


33.50 


Postage and packing 15c 





ete. 


From such elementary matters as the 
arrangement of work space and the first 
uses of pencil and drawing paper, the 
author conducts the reader through the 
basic principles of all good drawing, 
and the special technics of individual 
media, to final discussion of compli- 
cated landscape, architectural, animal 
and life work. Includes typical ex- 
amples of the work of many artists. 


Art Instruction 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


METAL PLATE 
LITHOGRAPHY 


BY C. A. SEWARD &""™ 
® FOR THE NOVICE, this prae- 


tical guide reveals in detail every 
step of this fascinating type of 
work .. . tells what and where to 
buy ... answers those many ques- 
tions. 


® FOR THE SKILLED WORKER, 
the numerous formule, procedures, 
etc., will prove invaluable. 


® Contains a GALLERY OF EX- 
AMPLES by various artists. 


eat’ as 
ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 

















When answering advertisements 
lease say you saw the adv. in 
ART INSTRUCTION. 


Art Instruction 





TOOLS AND MATERIALS continued from page 23 
times; Zine White, the oxide of zinc, first introduced 
toward the end of 1700 when Turner was still a stu- 
dent; and the newest white, which is a mixture of 
zinc oxide and one of the titanium dioxide types. 
Some of these newest whites get their names from 
their chemical composition and can thus be identi- 
fied. Others put out under trade names, give their 
chemical composition on their labels. In the last 
analysis, zine white is as little affected by atmospheric 
chemicals as titanium, and such chemicals as might 
affect it produce new white chemical compounds 
which do not impair the whiteness of the zine. The 
mixture of these two pigments (zine and titanium) 
has a two-fold object. Titanium alone does not seem 
to give a good, tractable paint; zine white alone does 
not have the covering qualities, the opaqueness de- 
sired. The mixture of both produces a very accept- 
able paint. Of all three, lead white gives the better 
paint film and it is our opinion that its sensitiveness 
to sulphur fumes in the air is very much exaggerated. 
Have the white passages of the masters before 1700 
all blackened? Recall the white robe of one of the 
Apostles by Diirer or the opaque highlights in any 
Rubens. 

The white pigment mostly used for the cheap 
whites is lithopone, a double precipitate mixture of 
zine sulphide and barium sulphate, discovered in 
1880 by the Englishman, Orr. The instability of the 
zine sulphide in this pigment under the action of 
even the weakest acids makes this white decidedly 
unsafe in mixtures with pigments subject to a sulphur 

Continued on page 35 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FRANCES MOORE BROAD-EDGE PENS. 
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LINOLEUM PRIN1I 
WOODCUTS °* 
AQUATINTS * 





“Print making is an adventure full 
of excitement and allurement”’ 


MAKING PRINTS 


By J. J. Lankes — C. A. Seward 
Paul Ulen and Ernest W. Watson 


W4 


96 pp., size 9” x 11%”, profusely illustrated, 
heavy paper covers. 
$1.50 postpaid 10 or more $1.10 postpaid 


The authors are all foremost authorities with expert 
teaching knowledge of their subjects. Instructions are 
concise and simple—clearly and interestingly given. 


Subjects covered: 


Linoleum Prints — Lithographs 
Woodcuts — Aquatints — Etchings 
Drypoints 


Encouraging and helpful to all young artists as several 
of the illustrations have been chosen from prize-win- 
ning prints in Scholastic Awards, an annual competi- 
tion sponsored by Scholastic, The American High 
School Weekly. 


The craftseminded amateur and the High School pupil 
will find Making Prints the complete beginners’ book 
they require. 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen:—I enclose (Check or Money Order) $ 
for copies of MAKING PRINTS. 

Send to 

Name 

Address 





A. I. 5.38 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


FACULTY AND LECTURERS 


ROYAL 8, FARNUM JAMES C. BOUDREAU 
HARRY L. JACOBS ELAINE C, HALPIN 
BERNARD J. ROONEY W LLIAM L, LONGYEAR 
RUTH E. ALLEN HILDEGARDE WUNSCH 

FRANK L. ALLEN 
PENCIL « ADVERTISING « DESIGN 
MODELING « POTTERY & ALL OTHER CRAFTS 
PUPPETRY « MASKS « TEACHER TRAINING 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


SIX WEEKS JULY 5 to AUGUST 12, 1938 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION REGARDING CREDITS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 








HOLLYWOOD 
ART CENTER 
SCHOOL Est. 1912 


1905 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
HENRY LOVINS, Director 





Costume Design Drawing and Painting 
Pattern Drafting Interior Decoration 
Color Analysis Fasnioa Illustration 
Fashion Sketching Commercial Art 
Magazine Illustration Motion Picture Settings 
Modelling & Sculpture Outdoor Sketching 

W oodcarving Technique Mural Painting 


Day and Evening Classes 


8 Summer Term Opens June 14 ee 


Send for free Schedules 














SUMMER COURSES — JULY 1! - AUG. 19 
Camp Counsellor and Teacher Training 


ONE and TWO YEAR CRAFT COURSES 
. . SIX WEEKS’ COURSE . . I|t's fun to 
learn a hobby and more fun to be paid 
for it. Pick your hobby from our 139 
craft subjects and turn it into a profit- 
able business. 

Write for Catalogue AA. 


<A el O) ALO) Ae 


BOSTON MASS 








GET A GREEN CARD 


Do you know that you can make 
quite a tidy sum of money sell- 
ing subscriptions for ART IN- 
STRUCTION to your fellow stu- 
dents? Write for a GREEN CARD 
and full particulars. 
ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 








woopD 
SCULPTURE 


| CAN HELP YOU WHO ARE MAKING 
WOOD SCULPTURE AND NEED COMPE- 
TENT ADVICE ON MATTERS OF DESIGN 
AND TECHNIC. BY GIVING YOU A THOR- 
OUGH CRITICISM OF YOUR WORK WITH 
SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL DEFINITELY 
IMPROVE IT. THIS CRITICISM CAN BE 
MADE BY MAIL IF YOU ARE NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


WRITE TO ME FOR PARTICULARS 


WARREN WHEELOCK 


ROOM 323 
1931 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








Murals for University of 
New Mexico 


Kenneth M. Adams, well-known artist of 
Taos, New Mexico, will spend next 
semester as resident artist on the campus 
of the University of New Mexico, paint- 
ing murals in the recently constructed 
Coronado Library there, under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
Mexico. 

The art department of the University 
will take advantage of Mr. Adams’ resi- 
dence by allowing qualified student art- 
ists to work with him as assistants, for 
their training in the practical phases of 
public art. 

“The injection of professional stand- 
ards into the academic life and thinking 
of the campus which is involved in the 
execution of this project should be a 
most wholesome influence on students,” 
Ralph Douglass, head of the University 


Department of Art, says. 
* * * 


A Landscape Class in Taxco 
The Minneapolis School of Art an- 
nounces an interesting innovation: a 
class in landscape painting in the pic- 
turesque setting of Taxeo, Mexico. Rece- 
ognizing the splendid opportunity af- 
forded by the pictorial material in 
colorful Mexico, the Trustees have ap- 
pointed Glen Mitchell as instructor of 
this elass for the coming Summer, 


* * * 


BAKER continued from page 32 


ports. With Thomas Wolfe I agree that 
eating is a profoundly esthetic experi- 
ence, to be anticipated, enjoved and 
“recollected in tranquillity” A Welsh 
Rarebit brings me my most divine joy. 
Movies run a close second to eating. I 
dote on them, and drive many a demo- 
niac mile to reach them. As for aversion-. 
I have but one, and that a ferocious one 

namely, speaking in public under any 
circumstances ! 

Before undertaking any important 
work I like to listen to some symphonic 
work, preferably by Beethoven or 
Sibelius. They do something to me in- 
wardly that no other stimulus accom- 
plishes. I give comparatively little time 
to reading, usually 15 minutes before 
sleep. Therefore I choose books whose 
worth has been established by time. I 
feel the bulk of modern stuff is tripe and 
a waste of time. I do however feel it es- 
sential to “keep abreast” by the aid of 
such publications as “Time,” “Fortune,” 
“Life.” “Readers? Digest.” some good 
newspaper, etc. 








Commercial Illustration 
Studios— School of Art 


Courses designed to meet needs of advertising 
agencies, department stores, peetientnee. and 
other business organizations. ersonal instruc- 
tion by successful artists. 


ADVERTISING ART 
ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION DESIGN 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Register Now. Day and Evening ss, 
Classes. Penthouse Studios, atop ws | 


Flatiron Bidg.. 175 Fifth Ave 0; 
(23rd St.), New York City. Write 4: 
for Catalog G. ALg. 4-2446 2 Sa 
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HANDICRAFTS 


NEW TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 


The use of rubber moulds rmits 
pulling casts with extreme undercuts. 
Plastic marble that requires no kiln fir- 
ing, for modeling and simple ceramics. 


instruction 
30 Courses 
Faculty of 20 
Winter and Sum- 
mer Courses 
Complete Tool and 
Supply Service 
Send for School, 
Supply Service 
Catalogs 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





UNIVERSAL 
hy 1 ele) Same) 2 
HANDICRAFTS 

















PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Students receive individual in- 
struction from a talented faculty 
including Thomas Hart Benton, 
internationally known mural 
painter. Thorough specialized 
training in Painting, Drawing, 
Sculpture, Advertising and In- 
dustrial Wesign, Illustration, 
Fashion, Intertor Decoration. 

SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 13 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


4427 Warwick Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 


illustrated catalogue on request 


LANDSCAPE CLASS i 
@ Study landscape and figure 


painting this summer with 

Glen Mitchell in the picturesque city of Taxco. 
Write for information concerning this fully credited 
six weeks course to Edmund M. Kopietz, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 
200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


@ Summer School: Chester Springs, Pa., June 6 
to Sept. 24. 35 miles from Philadelphia. Outdoor 


and studio painting landscape, portraiture, 
model, still life: illustration, mural decoration, 
3 ulpture. All classes open to every student. Time 


credit toward European scholarships, prizes, 
B.F.A. degree. Tennis, swimming pool. Write for 
catalog to Joseph B. Fraser, Curator. 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
INSTITUTE jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 
OF and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SCHOOL 
HOYLAND ” a > . 
BETTINGER ©4.5,°° 


5TH SEASON JULY 5 TO AUGUST 27 


Instruction in Pictorial Organization and Cre- 
ative Design for painters, designers and 
teachers. Special course in Composition for 
photographers. Address: 


2306 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, MASS. 
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CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
eard brings full de- 
tails. 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 507 
San Rafael, Calif. 
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“CRAYONS 
FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 


The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etc. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils 
and Papers,” and enclose three 
cents for mailing and we will 

send you a copy gratis. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 


J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena BI. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Ce 
Advertising demands dynamic . 4 
lettering. “‘A to Z’’ books show EYy-Vy. ve? | 
distinctive hand-lettered initials, FFY- 4 





lower-case numerals. Only $2. Tai “he 
JACOB STEIN, Pub., Box A, ~ 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











Professional Art Supplies 
are needed for professional work. You 
may professionalize your ability as hun- 
dreds of beginning artists have done 
by using BART supplies. Our 25th An- 
nual Catalog and Success Stories from 
leaders in cartooning, illustrating, and 
animated art work sent you on request. 


BART SUPPLIES 
Dept. I 


915 Marquette Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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**Latest’’ Hobby — Vocational— Educational 


Arts, Crafts, Fashion Illustrating, Designing, Dress- 
making, Textiles, Chemistry, Business, Languages, 
Science and any other subjects 


SOILED at% PRICE 
Slightly soiled they look like New Books 
FREE Catalog—Ask for Subjects 

LM. B. MOSS PUBLISHING CO.. Hartford, Conn... 
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JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


% Union Square, New York City 








A complete line of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 











SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today's modern method for economically re- 





producing all manner of posters, signs, letter- 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, writ« 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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THE JUDGES 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of the judges in art 
INSTRUCTION’S Caricature and Cartoon 
Contest which closes at 5:00 P.M. on 
June Ist. They are: 


William Auerbach-Levy 
Stuart Hay 
Ernest Hamlin Baker 


William Auerbach-Levy is one of the 
few great contemporary caricaturists in 
America. He is well known in the art 
world as a painter and etcher as well as 
for his caricatures. A seven-page feature 
article in April 1938 art INSTRUCTION 
gives the highlights of his career. 


Stuart Hay was presented to our readers 
in the July 1937 arr INSTRUCTION, As a 
graphic humorist Hay has no superior. 
Few artists approach his sure draftsman- 
ship which underlies all his pictorial 
hilarity. His amusing drawings are 
founded on a profound knowledge of 
human character. 


Ernest Hamlin Baker, who appears on 
the pages of this number, is an artist of 
great versatility. His caricatures have ap- 
peared in THE NEW YORKER and other 
magazines. His portrait drawings of na- 
tional figures have decorated the covers 
of FORTUNE magazine. Baker is an illus- 
trator, advertising artist, and 
painter. 


mural 


We know that contestants will be happy 
to learn that their efforts will be judged 
by such a distinguished jury. The Editors 
take this opportunity to thank, publicly, 
these artists for their generous coopera- 
tion. The jury will meet at 10:00 a.m., 
June 2nd. An announcement of the 
awards will be sent to all contestants as 
soon as possible. A complete report, with 
pictures of the prize winners, will appear 
inthe August number of ArT INSTRUCTION. 


* * * 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
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reaction. These have already been pointed 
out. We also called to your attention the 
reduction and resulting graying of this 
white in exposure to light. Unfortunately 
there is no law against mislabeling art- 
ists’ colors so that lithopone is often 
labeled and sold as zine or flake white in 
the cheap grades. Generally this can 
easily he detected without chemical 
analysis by weighing them. If their 
weight is the same, both tubes contain 
the same material: lithopone. Because a 
true flake white (basic lead carbonate) 
weighs slightly more than a pound; zinc 
white, less than a pound. 

Therefore it remains a personal prefer- 
ence whether lead, zine, or titanium be 
used, personal insofar as to the demands 
of your technic. Zine white is a_thin- 
bodied white of considerable transpar- 
ency, short in consistency; flake white is 
opaque, of stringy pull on the brush, 
more suitable for thin, careful painting; 
titanium is more like the zine in con- 
sistency but its opaqueness gives strokes 
of definiteness and precision. Whatever 
white you use, let us emphasize that it 
be a good white. 


In the June number, Mr. Martellini 
continues his discussion of the chem- 


ical composition of oil pigments. 








For ALL SKETCHING 
USE 





The all-purpose Water Color 


Painting Pencits 
Anp Pasrtets 


No longer need you carry a cumber- 
some painting outfit (such as chair, 
easel, paintbox and palette) for out- 
door sketching! The new Tradition 
all purpose pure pigment (no aniline 
dye) water color pencils are all you 
need. You do your sketching—then 
later simply “develop” with a wet 
brush. Then you will have perfect and 
durable colors! 


® Tradition is simple as an ordinary 
drawing pencil to use. It is suitable 
for work on any material, such as 
paper, wood, cloth, leather, etc. 


® Made by J. S. Staedtler, inventor, 
in 1835, of the colored pencil, Tradi- 
tion may be obtained in 24 carefully 
toned and graded colors, fade-prooi 
and non-poisonous. From these 24 
colors 156 different shades are obtain- 
able. 


Packed in two assortments 
No. 846—12 Colors—white, light cadmium 
yellow, light ochre, burnt sienna, brick red, 
light cadmium red, crimson alizarin, ultra- 
marine light, prussian blue, transparent ox- 
ide chromium No. | and No. 2, ivory black 


$1.50 


No. 848—24 Colors—same twelve as in No. 
846 plus ultramerine yellow, dark cadmium 
yellow, cadmium orange, pozsuoli red, dark 
cadmium red, ultramarine violet, cobalt blue, 
cadmium green, chromium oxide green dull, 
raw umber, caput mortuun, burnt umber 

$3.00 

Pastels slightly higher. 


Mail the coupon today—and receive your 


assortment now. 


J.S.STAEDTLER 


Incorporated 


53-55 Worth Street 
New York 


parr rrrrrnrer ee 
| Gentlemen—enclosed find 4 —Please send 
| postpaid assortment No. — - Tradition 
| water color pencils 
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SIt’s A Gift . 


And a gilt your suburban friend will greatly 


appreciate. Whether he owns or rents his 























house, he'll be proud to have an ‘original’ 
drawing of it. If you haven't the time or the inclination to 
make a sketch ‘on the spot, take a snapshot. In your final 
drawing, don’t omit even a door-knob: your friend will be 
sure to comment. 

In the above draw ing, I tried for a « risp, clean handling, 
using KOH-I-NOOR Drawing Pencils on plate-finish 
drawing bristol. The chisel-edge was used throughout, 
except in the case of the grass; this was toned in with a 
2B pencil held ata very slight angle with the paper. | find 


the chisel-edge, frequently sharpened ona sandpaper pad 


or fine steel file, is the most satisfac tory wav to transfer 


graphite to paper. 


Koh J Noor lencil (Ompany: Inc 


The most difficult parts ol this drawing, strangely, were 
the white spaces in the foliage in the lower right hand 
corner. These white spaces require skill and thought to 
properly place them. It is the presence of these whites 
which give professional drawings that enviable sparkle 
and dash. To bring them out requires, of course, that there 
be something dark put behind them; and this negative 
way of drawing a thing is a little trying on the pencil 


pusher. 
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This is the ninth of a series of drawings by Mr. Julian 


Mix he le Others will follow from time to time. 


Square sticks are manufactured in various types of 
material and are described in our catalog VI-S. 


Ask for your copy 
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